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Chicago Unitarians 
Sponsor Masaryk Meeting 


Over 2,600 people attended the mass 
meeting arranged by the Chicago Unitarian 
Council, held at People’s Church, 941 
Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, IIl., Sunday 
evening, February 19, to hear Jan Mas- 
aryk, recent ambassador from Czecho- 
slovakia to Great Britain, speak on “‘Re- 
ligious Freedom in Czechoslovakia, Past 
and Present.” Mr. Masaryk gave this 
lecture on the Ballou Foundation of Mead- 
ville Theological School. Of those present 
approximately 150 were from other Uni- 
tarian churches and 150 were Chicago 
Czechs, invited by the committee as a first 
step in the proposed organization of the 
Masaryk Memorial Church. Over one 
hundred Bohemians signed cards indi- 
cating their interest in such a project. Mr. 
Masaryk expressed his approval of such an 
institute as a living memorial to his father. 

Mr. Masaryk said that the cause of de- 
mocracy in Europe is not lost and that 
Americans should hold their banners a 
little higher to give them encouragement. 
He referred to the courage and unity of 
the Czechs in the pre-Munich crisis as a 
great spiritual achievement. He said that 
in Czechoslovakia the statues in public 
places have been erected, not to military 
leaders but to leaders of the spirit, who 
stood for the principles of liberty, democ- 
racy and brotherhood. 

On Monday, February 27, the Chicago 
Church Extension Committee met with 
Dr. Preston Bradley, Professor Mathew 
Spinka and others to make plans to begin 
church services in the Czechoslovakian dis- 
trict of the city. Chicago has the second 
largest Czech population of any city in the 
world. 

Among the Czech population who have 
indicated their interest in the movement, 
there is included an assistant district 
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attorney of the United States, J. J. Reich- 
man, and J. A. Sokol, president of the 
Czechoslovakian Chamber of Commerce 
of America. 

fH. A. 


Liberal Ministers Honor 
Memory of Pius 


At a meeting, February 13, of the Lib- 
eral Ministers’ Club, New York, Dr. Nor- 
man D. Fletcher of Montclair, N. J., 
president, Dr. John Haynes Holmes intro- 
duced the following resolution which was 
unanimously passed: 

“The liberal ministers of New York ex- 
tend sympathy to our Roman Catholic 
brethren in the grievous loss of Pope Pius 
XI. Pius was as great a pope as he was 
a noble man. His learning and piety, his 
compassion of heart and humility of spirit, 
his concern for social justice, his staunch 
opposition to anti-Semitism, and his unfal- 
tering advocacy of peace, are among the 
supreme Christian evidences of our time. 
His death is an immeasurable loss to hu- 
manity and to the cause of civilization and 
religion.” 

By vote of the club, this resolution was 
sent to Bishop Stephen J. Donahue, of the 
New York Diocese. 


Unitarian Laymen, Listen 


Fifty miles south of Budapest in the flat 
farm lands of Hungary lies the little village 
of Dunapataj, small, poor, and rather iso- 
lated. At the beginning of 1936 Unitarian- 
ism was unknown to Dunapataj, but 
there was some dissatisfaction with ortho- 
doxy. Then two devoted laymen dis- 
covered Unitarianism and the work of 
building a church began. These two lay- 
men talked to other people and on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1936, the first Unitarian service 
was held in a schoolroom with thirty-five 
adults and one little girl present. Led 
by Rev. Stephen Barabas of Budapest, 
who went every other Sunday to preach, 
the congregation grew and the little church 
thrived. The two laymen, Dr. and Mrs. 
Kendecsy, the village doctor and his wife, 
decided that a church must be built and the 
small group of devoted villagers set to 
work. By dint of great sacrifice on every- 
one’s part a noble little church, Transyl- 
vanian style, with all of the exquisite flower 
motifs hand painted on the ceiling and 
pews appeared on the main street of Duna- 
pataj in place of an old stone barn. The 
second president of the congregation, 
Stephen Bogardi, a simple farmer, de- 
cided that his new church must have a bell, 
and so he found 2,000 pengoes that he had 
been saving for a rainy day to buy a bell 
for his church. This church was dedi- 
cated on December 5, 1987. When I 
visited the church not quite three years 
after the first service, under the auspices 
of the Francis David Alliance of Budapest, 


I found over one hundred regular members 
with almost twice as many people at every 
service. There is still no regular minister, 
but Dr. and Mrs. Kendecsy, the two de- 
voted laymen, are the leaders of the 
church. He is organist and choir director. 
She is leader of the Alliance and Sunday 
school. Every Monday and Thursday 
evening the congregation gathers for hymn- 
practice and to hear lay reading under the 
leadership of the good doctor. Every 
other Sunday Rey. Barabas comes from 
Budapest to lead his new and growing flock. 
The Women’s Alliance organized a Christ- 
mas play for the thirty-six children in the 
Sunday school and made warm clothes 
and bought shoes for the poor this year. 
Unitarianism in Dunapataj is thriving, 
because two laymen care enough. 
Donald Harrington. 


Lenten Services at 
Headquarters 


During Lent there is to be a series of 
six half-hour devotional services for Uni- 
tarian ministers at eleven o’clock on Mon- 
day mornings in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The services will be in 
charge of the following: 

March 6: Rev. Herbert Hitchen. 

March 138: Dr. Charles R. Joy. 

March 20: Dr. Christopher R. Eliot. 

March 27: Rey. Dan H. Fenn. 

April 3: Dr. Frederic W. Perkins. 


Forthcoming Events 


March 3: New York League of Unitarian 
Women, All Souls’ Church, Miss 
Frances Wood. Dr. Frank J. O’Brien. 

March 5: 2.45-7.30 p.m. Thirteenth All- 
Unity Conference of the Unitarian- 
Universalist Student Council of Greater 
Boston at the First Parish Church (Uni- 
tarian), Cambridge, Mass. Round 
tables on “Hindu Religion,’ “Propa- 
ganda Analysis” and ‘“‘The Democracies 
Facing the Totalitarian States.’’ Speak- 
ers: Swami Paramananda, Professor J. 
Garton Needham, Professor Murray 
Kirkwood, and Dr. William Wallace 
Rose. Thomas Akin, Jr., chairman; 
Rev. Wm. H. Gysan, director. 

March 5: Sunday evening union service, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Ser- 
mon by Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Mil- 
ton, Mass. 

March 12: Sunday evening union service, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Paul H. Chapman, Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 

March 18: 11.80 a. m. Universalist and 
Unitarian Ministers’ discussion, ‘‘Obli- 
gations to Spain,”’ led by David E. Jones. 

March 81: 10.80 a. m. Annual meeting 
and spring conference of the Massa- 
chusetts Social Service Committee of 
the General Alliance, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Loyalists Still Fight 


FOR SOME TIME NOW most of us have been ex- 
pecting momentarily the surrender of the Loyalist 
forces in Spain. But every so often from this or that 
agency which has been working for the Loyalists we 
are warned not to believe that the Loyalist govern- 
ment will submit without further struggle. 

Meanwhile fourteen leading representatives of 
American Protestantism, seven of whom are editors 
of denominational papers, have urged an investiga- 
tion into religious and racial persecution by Franco in 
the territories now under his control. The proposal 
followed the refusal of some pro-Franco American 
ecclesiastics to prove, by visiting Loyalist Spain, 
that there is religious freedom in the territory con- 
trolled by the legitimate government. And at the 
very time when this refusal was made there was evi- 
dence available that Franco was not only persecuting 
Jews and Protestants within his territory but also 
Catholics if they happened to be unsympathetic to his 
régime. Indeed, a number of Basque priests have 
been shot by Franco. 

Whatever the outcome of the purely military 
contest, something may be gained, even in the face of 
a Franco victory, if public opinion in America can 
make itself heard. At the very worst we may see to 
it that Franco and his backers do not win a victory 
over the democratic mind by deceiving that mind 
into a moral acceptance of the Franco claims and the 
Franco régime. 


A Forthright Sermon 


EASTERN UNITARIANS who habitually hear 
their Sunday sermons in beautiful, quiet, white-walled 
meetinghouses, preceded by ancient hymns and time- 
hallowed rituals, may read the sermon by Rev. Day- 
ton T. Yoder which we print this week, and feel in its 
emphases and insistences a little too much vigor and 
perhaps a little too much insistence on what com- 
fortably-placed people—comfortably-placed psycho- 
logically rather than financially, though often they 
are both—like to call “tearing down.” 

They will, we imagine, not feel that, if they realize 
the circumstances in which that sermon was preached. 
It was not preached to one congregation but to a 
Pacific coast chain of radio stations. And it was 
preached to an audience of which a certain proportion 
had recently been exposed to the radio talks of an old- 
fashioned hell-fire and washed-in-the-blood evan- 
gelist. 

Some three or four years ago the editor saw a 
letter from a liberal evangelical minister in Mr. Yoder’s 
territory lamenting the fact that he was practically 


alone in his preaching of liberalism in a territory, 
roughly as great as that covered in Mr. Yoder’s chain 
of stations, where fundamentalism was ubiquitous 
and undisputed. 

Surely in those circumstances Mr. Yoder’s forth- 
rightness and his emphasis upon the newer insights will 
come as a great refreshment in a weary land. In such 
a situation forthrightness becomes the indispensable 
virtue. After all, we usually write the whole word 
before we stop to dot the i. And we hope that Mr. 
Yoder’s word will strike many a responsive chord. 


Is Our Sunday School Material 
Too Childish ? 


NOT ONLY UNITARIANS but other denominations 
are putting both effort and money into material for the 
religious education of children. It would be a great 
pity if they wasted their efforts by getting out ma- 
terial which is childish and sentimental: 

After all, the twentieth-century American child 
grows rapidly and is not usually a moron. To educate 
him religiously we must understand him in realistic - 
terms: we must not mollycoddle him. 

To further such understanding we might well see 
what the American Newspaper Association can teach 
us about children. The members of that organiza- 
tion know their children—they employ thousands. 
Stop. Correction. They do not employ thousands. 
That was just our naive error. Their counsel, Elisha 
Hanson, recently told the Children’s Bureau, which 
administers the child labor provisions of the Wages 
and Hours Act, that children supposedly employed 
by newspapers did not come under the protection of 
that act; that therefore the law could not restrict their 
working hours to “three hours a day outside school 
hours,”’ and that he would file a brief showing that 
“such sale and delivery by minors, whose chief business 
is attending school, is valuable training for the youth 
of America, not injurious to school work, but ex- 
tremely beneficial to the well-being of those so en- 
gaged.” 

This same question came up, of course, quite some 
time ago, and it was then argued that these boys were 
not only benefited by their work but were given a very 
good social status. They were “little merchants’— 
and therefore by definition members of the bourgeoisie 
and not of the proletariat. Of course that involved a 
little noblesse oblige on their part. On the not too in- 
frequent occasions when these “‘little merchants’’ were 
run down by street cars or automobiles, they as inde- 
pendent merchants could not sue the newspaper 
which did not employ them—but only sold to them at 
wholesale—for damages. 
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So, if our children are not to be babied and molly- 
coddled, but if they are to be trained on rugged in- 
dividualism from babyhood, it is obviously inconsistent 
to treat them as babies when we get them in the Sun- 
day school. Apparently our esteemed contemporary, 
The Presbyterian Tribune, has not yet had this great 
contemporary truth revealed to it. For in its last 
issue it printed a poem by Hazel E. Foster of Chicago— 
and we think that technically it is a fine poem—en- 
titled ‘‘Keats Dies Again’’: 


Suppose that Keats had never seen 

A lovely Grecian urn? 

Suppose that Wordsworth ne’er had been 
’Mid daffodils and fern? 

Or that the bard of Ayr had missed 

The daisy and the byrne? 


O little gamin of the streets 
Dodging cars and men 

Were you born to make like Keats 
Dead beauties live again 

Or lure a super earthly light 

To rill, to mount, to glen? 


Alas, young urchin, dirty, loud 
Like girdling noise, and grime, 
For our smug selfish ease shut out 
From everything sublime, 

If by the noose your poem dies 
Ours, ours the loss, the crime. 


Yes, Miss Foster is a good poet—but she cer- 
tainly does not understand the newspaper business. 


Euthanasia 


A RECENT STATEMENT by Dr. Foster Kennedy, 
a neurologist who teaches in Cornell, has precipitated 
a lively debate on euthanasia, a word which has now 
been translated into the more emotional ‘mercy 
death.”” Dr. Kennedy sees no reason why a patient, 
suffering from a painful and incurable disease, cannot 
make a “gentleman’s agreement” with his physician 
for euthanasia—even though its administration entail 
a jail sentence for the doctor. 

We have not followed the course of the debate in 
other places, but in Syracuse, N. Y., it took a rather 
clean-cut course. An attorney opposed it as being 
not only subversive of the integrity of the medical 
profession but contrary to the will of God who “alone 
has the absolute power of life and death.” 

That opinion, be it right or wrong, is expressed in 
terms typical of authoritarian religion, and it is in- 
teresting to compare it with another and opposing 
opinion expressed in terms characteristic of modern 
liberal religion. This is expressed by Dr. W. Waldemar 
W. Argow, the minister of the May Memorial Church 
(Unitarian) of Syracuse, and is to this effect: 


“The question of euthanasia is going to be de- 
bated throughout our lifetime just like the question of 
capital punishment, I think. Sometimes it would appear 
to be justified from all points of view, but the possi- 
bilities for its misuse are always present as a strong 
deterrent. My feeling is that in the case of-some of 
the so-called incurable diseases, if we can wait a little 
longer, a cure will be discovered and a life saved. The 
question is whether or not the mental and emotional 
anguish of family and friends justifies waiting. 
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“From a purely religious ground, although that is 
a nebulous phrase, I don’t feel that there is any objec- 
tion, nor from a legal point of view, since the state de- 
crees and the state sanctions legal death by capital pun- 
ishment. It seems to me that in a democracy founded 
on the right of the individual the state, being able to 
decree legal death, should also allow the freedom of 
choice to the individual in this matter. 

“As for the question of the doctor and patient en- 
tering into an agreement in spite of the possibility of a 
prison term, the principle of the freedom of the individ- 
ual again applies, even as in the case of a conscientious 
objector to going to war. If he is willing to go to jail 
for a principle, he should be allowed to do so.” 


Hoping that our several personal interests in this 
matter may be now and always academic rather than 
practical, it is nevertheless interesting to contrast the 
two types of argument here arrayed against each other. 
We think that Dr. Argow’s argument might be even 
strengthened if allowance were made for the fact that 
many thinkers deny that the democratic state has a 
clear title to its power to “decree legal death.” To 
give it that power makes it absolute master of the 
individual’s fate. But does not that make a logical 
bridge along which even a democratic state could 
march right into totalitarianism? 

Perhaps at a time when the state is more and 
more concerning itself with the material well-being of 
the citizen and the regulation of his economic activities 
—and we think that public opinion is increasingly in 
favor of what after all seems to be an unavoidable de- 
velopment—the time is ripe for laying stress on the 
idea that the state, after all, is a creation of the citizens 
and ought to possess no such absolute right as that of 
taking away the life of aman. An interesting discus- 
sion of the rational grounds for such a limitation of 
state power will be found in a small book, ‘Social 
Theory,” by G. D. H. Cole. 


A Day for Civil and Religious Liberty 


CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY are woven into 
the fabric of our American life. They are a great 
heritage achieved by the vision and sacrifice of many 
throughout the ages. They contribute to the dignity 
and opportunity of life. To conserve our heritage, 
we must be in these critical times its vigilant and 
intelligent champions. What can the churches do? 
The First’ Unitarian Church of Philadelphia set 
apart a Day for Civil and Religious Liberty and, 
through a program which was designed for inspiration 
and rededication, found one answer to the question. 
The day was Sunday. The place of meeting was the 
church, the time was from ten in the morning until 
three in the afternoon. The day began with a dis- 
cussion after the forum pattern of “The Social and 
Moral Implications of Religious Liberty” under the 
leadership of Bernard L. Herman. At the same hour 
there was a service of worship for children at which 
Charles B. Beck gave an address on “The Freedom 
that Comes from Within.” The church service of 
worship which followed was enriched by special music. 
The sermon was by the minister, Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, whose theme was “Religious Liberty, What It 
Costs and What It Is Worth.” Freedom, he argued, 


is a means and anend. The end is the soul unbound. 
The cost of freedom is the total conflict and struggle 
for the emancipation of the potential man. Perfect 
freedom and eternal life are the same thing. Freedom 
of soul requires discipline and obedience, but it is pre- 
cluded when outer authority governs all thought and 
conduct. Civil and religious liberty are essential to 
spiritual liberty. 

At noon the congregation met in the parish house 
for luncheon, after which Dr. William Wistar Comfort, 
president of Haverford College, gave an address on 
“Religion in the Schools.”’ The three chief agencies of 
influence of youth are the family, the church and the 
schools. In matters of religion and morals all three 
have fallen down. To secure for ourselves and for 
those who come after us our heritage of freedom we 
must employ it. The neglect of religion is not re- 
ligious liberty, rather it is the wanton abandonment of 
both freedom and religion. 

Following Dr. Comfort’s address, Francis Fisher 
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Kane, Esq., a distinguished member of the Phila- 
delphia Bar, spoke on “The Bill of Rights.”” What we 
call our constitutional guarantees will be worthless if 
we are involved in another major war. To preserve 
our liberties, the immediate step is to keep out of war. 

The fellowship which a church needs and which 
is seldom found when directly sought, was one of the 
marked by-products of the day and contributed to 
the happiness of all. Happiness is good soil for the 
seeds of influence. 

This “Day for Civil and Religious Liberty” fol- 
lowed two similar days during the past two years, 
one for Peace and one for Democracy. The three 
days had the advantages of services of worship, con- 
ferences and addresses, but in combination and all 
under the influence of Sunday and the church. 

What can churches do? Many things. This 
Philadelphia experiment was one, and because it made 
a deep impression, it might be tried with confidence 
by other churches. 


Eileen Duggan: A Voice from New Zealand 


THE POETS treated heretofore in this series have 


been men or women already secure in reputation and 


no longer among the living. This week we go to the 
other extreme and salute a poet who is at the begin- 
ning of her career: Eileen Duggan, a young New 
Zealand writer whose first book is introduced by no 
less illustrious a sponsor than Walter de la Mare. 
Miss Duggan is worthy of her sponsor, and we imagine 
that any lover of poetry would agree that hers was a 
musical and an original voice on the strength of the 
very first lines he read in her first book: its dedication: 


The dead cannot refuse what mortals tender 
And so I thrust on you these songs of mine. 
If some might see you—ah, the hope is slender! 
As vintners find the country in the wine! 


Mr. de la Mare says that at times Miss Duggan 
reminds him of Father Gerard Hopkins, as Hopkins 
does of John Donne. And he refers probably not so 
much to her deep personal immersion in the Christian 
tradition as he does to her magisterial authority over 
words: 

The tussocks were brittling from dew into frost. . . 
. . . like the moon, 

Whose faithful, phantom heels strike out no din, 
Running in little circles like a foal 

Around a dying and defiant mother. 


Miss Duggan then, to begin with, is a competent 
poet, a poet who might write about anything and 
give the sensitive reader the pleasure which a vir- 
tuoso can always give. But just as she can, as Mr. 
de la Mare puts it, re-mint the master-words, so she 
can re-mint the repetition-blurred incidents and say- 
ings of the Christian tradition, can make them live 
again and become contemporaneous in interest and 
impact. She does this by sheer power of vision— 
the sort of vision that sees relationships as well as dif- 
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fering colors and intensities. Perhaps the best single 
illustration of this is her lament that Christmas was 
not native to New Zealand: 


What a grace upon it that He chose that country— 
We have kind oxen and our straw is sweet. 

We have shepherds too now and stables and a manger. 
Had we but one imprint of his little feet! 


So far, an original idea for a poem; but see how 
wholly the wished-for situation is realized in all its 
implications. Not only would dark-eyed chieftains 
have knelt before the infant Christ but: 


The sky would be a tumble of summer constellations. 
Our own, alas, hidden, that cluster of loss, 

Exiled from sight by some great thoughtful angel, | 
Lest he too soon should look upon a cross. 


From time to time, indeed, the reader is trans- 
ported to New Zealand, not the prosaic country of the 
daily papers, but a richly dowered storehouse for the 
poet’s exploration: 


Our midnight stretches a tremendous targe, 
Transfixed with planets, each a golden boss, 
Among the lesser nail-heads of the stars. 


And we have birds, Atlantic birds and ours, 
So that at once from out the self-same tree 
Can come an anthem and a karakia; 

And birds that think in oceans come and go, 
Their chart behind their eyes that scarcely sleep 
To find the Southern Cross beyond the Bear. 


The majority of these poems, however, convey 
lyrical thought as well as music and imagery. While 
Mr. de la Mare singles out for quotation the following 
lines descriptive of the overheard song of a bird: 


It was the wildest vanity 
I thought that bird began for me. 
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And just as I, who fail and fail, 
Thought I had passed the blackbird’s pale, 


It was recalled to me afresh 
Pride is conceived with mortal flesh. 


For he broke off, forgetting all, 
And sang four pure, plain notes, a call 


That startled him as well as me. 
It was such aimless ecstasy, 


Unwary even in a bird, 
A joy too naked to be heard. 


From the point of view of pure poetry the author 
might well have stopped there. But she has a parallel 
to make and a moral to draw, and the poem goes on to 
describe a similarly aimless smile on the face of a boy 
who had come to her door with a message, had for- 
gotten it, and being therefore, for the moment, with- 
out an aim, had simply smiled at the poet: 


What thought had sent that joyous stress, 
That same defenceless happiness? 


This is the only power of dust, 
Its miracle, not flesh, but trust— 


It passes water, flame, and air, 
That have less reason for despair, 


By this great absent faith in joy 
That comes unsought to bird and boy. 


A faith, it will be seen, that is something other 
than and more than Santayana’s “animal faith” and 
yet one more native to us than our self-conscious at- 
tempts to take on or profess or exemplify something 
that we think is faith but that is really something 
more in the nature of a spiritual protective device. 

One of the charming features of this book is the 
way in which the author makes use of some natural 
figure which suggests a moral truth, not for the sake 
of the truth, but that figure and truth may both serve 
as a more complex figure. For instance, in ‘“Trans- 
parence’’: 


Oceans are reticent. The Gulf Stream swell 
Shows only in its gift of softened days, 

In English cowslips and in Irish mays, 

But shallow waters rip and currents tell. 
Stars are impassive too. Aloof and slow. .. 


But this leads not to a generalization but to the 
lyrical cry of a woman defenseless against love. 

The vitality of her seeing and her feeling Miss 
Duggan carries into the larger job of seeing life entire 
and going forth to meet it. After an ecstasy-breathing 
poem, “‘After the Annunciation’’: 


Mary, the maiden, walked out in the country, 
Telling the wheat what the angel had told her. . . . 


A woman in blue with wheat to her knees, 

Mid a silence of birds and a stillness of bees. 

Singing, ‘““Golden, ah golden, with seedsprays unfurled, 
Ripen within me, O wheat of the world.” 


After this, the poet turns to all the mothers of 
men and gives us “Behest’’: 


Where is the woman that should complain of travail? 
She, by her pangs, bequeathes the Pleiades, 

These spinning hemispheres, air-dipt, land-dappled, 
The gipsy brine of seas. 
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Many the women who go to clay unchilded. 
Their lien is upon the skies afar, 

But she who bears deeds breath unto another, 
And has entailed a star. 


Stopping only to mention a delightful poem, “St. 
Peter,”’ in which this poet of splendors shows that she 
has an eye for the homely and for the loved-because- 
imperfect, we may sum up Miss Duggan’s work by 
saying that behind the eye that sees her large Antipo- 
dean landscapes and the imagination that is still 
kindled by the drama of Jesus is an even and heroic 
temper—even, when most adventurous. In one of the 
soberer and least lyrical of her poems she addresses 
the earth, somewhat in the terms that William Vaughn 
Moody addressed it in his “Gloucester Moors,’”’ and 
after canvassing the desperate situation of man who 
has conquered the clouds but cannot conquer his own 
will, she asks why the God who protects through color- 
ation the antelope and the hare will not protect man. 
For he does not, and the poet tells us why: 


He will not for He knows the rate of sorrows 
And that a faith compounds its interest 

So that these angry days bear quiet morrows 
For him that lends his mind or heart or breast. 
Such increment to courage can accrue 

As merchants paid to usurers of old 

On bond for galleas or caravel. 

A greater premium, a richer due, 

Than bars of bullion or minted gold— 

Ruth, valor, understanding; ’tis in these 

Earth vests its griefs, nor wastes its Calvaries. 


It is seldom that the reader of poetry has the 
opportunity to make first acquaintance with the new 
work of a poet of the quality revealed in those lines. 
To begin with her first volume and to keep pace with 
her progress is an opportunity that that discrimi- 
nating reader will seize. 


I Do and | Must 


One of the wisest men of our time has defined democracy “‘as 
that form of government and of society which is inspired above 
every other with the feeling and consciousness of the dignity of 
man.” What a strange phrase—‘‘The dignity of man.’”’ As one 
looks out over the lights and shadows of our human landscape 
at the present moment, not the dignity, but the depravity of man 
seems to occupy much the more commanding position. That 
always happens wherever political or religious dictators force the 
people to do their will. Wherever the blight of terror and in- 
tolerance has touched the spirit of man justice becomes blind, 
reason is silent, and love cast out by fear and hate. 

If the essential element of our Free Institutions is what 
Thomas Mann says it is, our own religious heritage may find new 
courage in the coming victory of Democracy. The exercise of 
religion for the individual, the control of the state by an educated 
and free people, and both together to reaffirm our faith in the 
dignity of man. With firm conviction we build upon that as 
upon an everlasting foundation. For more than a hundred 
years this has been our unshaken conviction. ‘I do and I must 
reverence human nature,” declares William Ellery Channing. 
“T shut my eyes to none of its weaknesses and crimes. But the 
signatures of its origin and its end are impressed too deeply to be 
ever wholly effaced. I honor it for its struggles against oppres- 
sion, for its achievements in science and art, and still more for its 
examples of heroic and saintly virtue. These are the marks of a 
divine origin and the pledges of a celestial inheritance.’’—Alson 
H. Robinson, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


A Visit to the Independent Church 


of the Philippines: 


SINCE OFFICIAL VISITORS to the Islands pay 
their respects to the authorities, I was early taken to 
call by appointment upon President Quezon and upon 
High Commissioner McNutt. 

Unitarian friends of Mr. McNutt in Indianapolis 
had kindly written him of our approaching visit and 
of its purpose, and he showed a friendly interest. On 
leaving his offices a reporter waylaid me to ask if I 
would tell him “so he could put it in his paper” 
whether Mr. McNutt would be the next President of 
the United States. I declined to prophesy! Since 
our arrival I have been rather frequently interviewed, 
and have been well treated, but questions quite as 
impossible to answer have been asked me—‘‘What is 
the attitude of the United States toward labor?” 
“When will the United States demonstrate democracy 
to China?” “Why does President Roosevelt spend so 
much money?” “What will the United States do 
about the Islands in 1946?” ‘What does the Arch- 
bishop believe?” This last was easy. I said, “Ask 
him.” 

The President of the Philippine Commonwealth, 
a man of powerful and striking personality, received 
us in a beautiful office, a part of the dignified new 
governmental buildings. 

President Quezon, himself a Catholic, has recently 
shown his independence by vetoing a bill. He gave 
me a cordial welcome. Ex-Senator Fonacier, who 
accompanied the Archbishop on his first visit to 
the United States, presented me. Bishop Fonacier 
is now in charge of all chaplains in the army of the 
Philippines. 

Appointment to army chaplaincies is made by 
competitive examination. Of the three ministers of 
the Independent Church to take the recent examina- 
tions, one stood third among the one hundred and fifty 
applicants, and all passed very creditably. I should 
perhaps add that a representative of the Philippine 
army came to the Cathedral on our arrival and offered 
me his welcome. : 

I also was presented by Archbishop Aglipay to 
General Douglas MacArthur, who intermittently has 
been in service in the Philippines for forty years, 
ever since his distinguished father was in command of 
the American forces. I commented upon the approach 
to his office in Fort Santiago through bare old stone 
rooms. I was told that they were the torture cham- 
bers where through many years large numbers of 
Filipino people, objectionable to the Spanish régime, 
had been put away. Very pleasing to see was General 
MacArthur’s marked courtesy to the Archbishop. 
He told me that the Archbishop was loved and re- 
spected throughout the islands, “although all do not 
agree with him.” 

At Malabon we saw a church building typical of 
many of the Independent churches through the islands. 
The chancel end is walled and roofed. The nave is 
roofed but only partly walled. The arrangement is 


Il. First Impressions 


Louis C. Cornish 


admirable for the tropics. The floor is tiled or 
flagged. Benches occupy only a part of the space. 
Here at Malabon, the chancel was filled with flowers, 
many lights were burning, and the atmosphere of the 
festival prevailed. The bells had been ringing in our 
honor as we approached. I was introduced as the rep- 
resentative of many liberal churches, and standing 
on the chancel steps I gave the people the greetings 
from the International Association. The meeting was 
brief. Many people spoke to me in English, which is 
very generally used. 

Together with the Archbishop and several bishops 
and priests I took dinner in a beautiful Filipino home. 
The house, with rich toned mahogany floors and 
paneled mahogany walls, looked into a private park 
of high coconut palms, a setting of great beauty. Our 
hostess explained that they had five sons, and they 
also had adopted five more. They were taking ad- 
vantage of the visit of the Archbishop to have him 
baptize the last adopted boy, only a few months old, 
and would I become the baby’s godfather. I was 
much honored, and stood beside the little fellow 
while he was christened. As the service-was in Spanish, 
this being the traditional language of the ritual, I 
could not follow it closely. The Archbishop, robed in 
his vestments, offered prayer, read the service, and 
poured water upon the child’s head. My godson 
cried lustily. One of my fellow guests said, “He is a 
good strong baby, he will make a strong man.” 

I could not sufficiently express to our hostess my 
respect for her generosity in providing home and 
education for five adopted children. I met one of the 
sons and some of the older adopted sons, all upstand- 
ing young men and boys of fine promise. Later I 
commented to one of our bishops upon this generous 
adoption. “It is fine and all that you state,” he said in 
effect, “but it is not so exceptional here as in colder 
places. I had an uncle who in his long lifetime, and 
with his own sons and daughters growing up in his 
large home, adopted in all no less than fifty children, 
and gave every one of them a college education.” It 
is to be remembered that most of these people do not 
possess wealth in the American sense, although very 
many of them live amply. Their generosity to the 
adopted children and other dependents loses no luster 
because it is not uncommon. It is surely the embodi- 
ment of the best Christian virtue. 

At Pagsanjan we arrived after a motor ride of 
some seventy-five miles through rice fields and little 
villages, past well-kept schoolhouses, and agricultural 
stations of the State University, to a mountain region 
that at first seemed distant, and then admitted us into 
charming narrow valleys of verdant green. We had 
supper with a charming family. The daughter of the 
house was a recent University graduate and a volun- 
teer teacher of ‘home economics” in the community 
center. We walked through the darkening streets, I 
in my gown, to the church, where standing before 
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the brightly lighted altar I was introduced to the 
people, and then mounting to the high pulpit I spoke 
to them. 

Developments at Pagsanjan are representative of 
what is happening in other places. The population 
numbers nine thousand people. Once it formed one 
Roman Catholic parish. Then some of the people 
started an Independent church, building their own 


Religion Unshackled 


A radio broadcast over the West Coast Division of 

the NBC System by the minister of the First Unitarian 

Society of Spokane, Wash. 
THIS AGE is generally conceded to be an era of transi- 
tion; a time when old and outmoded ideas and prac- 
tices are making way for new. In the practical inven- 
tions of everyday life the change is most apparent; 
we see and deal with airplanes, radios, electric razors, 
and a million and one gadgets which would have as- 
tonished our grandparents—things which cause us still 
to marvel as we use them. The changes which take 
place in other fields of human activity are less obvious, 
but no less real. We hear discussions of changing 
theories of education; we are cognizant of new ideas 
in psychology, in astronomy, medicine and art; and 
we rejoice, for we know that progress is being made. 
In all of these spheres of life we take change for 
granted. We assume that much that is old must make 
way for things which are new. 

In religion, however, many moderns believe that 
change is unjustifiable. Accepting the statement 
that réligion was once and forever revealed, many 
persons look askance at any endeavor to express in 
modern terms the yearnings of the human heart. Re- 
ligion thus remains dominated by the past, and 
modern religious practice has become a kind of museum 
filled with a collection of the “‘believe it or not” type 
of historical curiosities. 

For example: consider the reason that men close 
their eyes when they pray. They do it because prayer 
was once addressed to the sun god, and men, facing 
the sun, had to close their eyes because of its bright- 
ness. 
Consider, too, the curious custom of eating the 
body of God, and drinking his blood, in the sacrament 
called the Holy Communion. Primitive men had the 
quaint belief that eating certain foods gave one the 
characteristics of the source of that food. Cannibals 
ate their enemies, not because of the shortage of other 
food, but because of their expectation that the human 
flesh would give them the fierceness and bravery of 
their enemy victims. Primitive religious people, de- 
siring to attain the characteristics of their god, adopted 
the same fiction. Thus long before the Christian era, 
worshipers of Mithra, the sun god, developed a cere- 
mony in which they ate bread and drank wine, saying 
that it was the body and blood of their lord Mithra. 
When we remember that the sun was the object of 
their worship, and that the sun is a creative force in the 
growth of grain and grapes, the symbolism as then used 
seems less repugnant and less cannibalistic than as 
it is used by Christians today. 
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modest edifice, and applying to Archbishop Aglipay 
for a priest. One was sent and through some twenty- 
five years the parish has steadily grown until it can 
now claim about four of the nine thousand inhabi- 
tants. This has been happening in various parts of 
the islands. People foregather, build their church, 
pledge the support of a priest and begin their parish 
life. Weare told that no proselyting is done. 


Dayton T. Yoder 


Many of our other present-day religious practices 
are adaptations of the rites and superstitions of primi- 
tive people. Christmas and Easter, coming as they 
do at the time of the winter equinox and the summer 
solstice, are true sun festivals, adapted to Christian 
usage. Their symbolism, too, is a gift from the pa- 
gans, for, strange as it may seem, it is a historical fact 
that the worshipers of Mithra believed that he was 
born of a virgin mother at Christmas time and that he 
rose from a rocky sepulcher on Easter. Early Chris- 
tians explained this similarity of Mithraism to Chris- 
tianity by saying that the devil had developed these 
rites to delude the pagans, but that explanation seems 
a bit far-fetched to modern students of history. The 
truth is that these religious practices belonged to the 
pagans, and that the early Christians borrowed them 
and attributed them to their deity. 

These museum pieces of history show the strangle 
hold which the past has upon the throat of present- 
day religious expression. But even without these 
examples one can not but feel that in religion he is 
dealing largely with words and rites which are an- 
tiques. One has only to repeat such words as Adam 
and Eve, Devil, Angels, Atonement, Holy Ghost, 
Heaven and Hell, to be conscious that he is speaking an 
archaic language out of harmony with modern life 
and thought. When using these words, one often 
feels impelled to introduce them with the phrase ‘‘once 
upon a time” to indicate the age of fairy stories with 
which they are so closely connected. 

It is not alone the ancient religious rites that the 
modern man finds outmoded in today’s world. He 
finds the ancient teachings, too, are incongruous in 
these times. The Sermon on the Mount, revered 
though it may be, is impracticable, and men have 
come to the realization of that fact. That famed body 
of religious teachings was based upon the presupposi- 
tion that Jesus as God would return to earth within the 
lifetime of his listeners to establish with angelic hosts 
a kingdom of God on earth. Upon his coming, those 
who had accepted his teachings were to be rewarded 
a hundredfold with all of the things which they had 
given up for his sake. Meekness was to be a good 
investment. But two thousand years have passed and 
Jesus has not returned to earth to establish his prom- 
ised kingdom. His followers, meek and lowly, are re- 
peating his ery, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” It is the melancholy wail of disil- 
lusion. 

If one thinks calmly of the religious philosophy 
that is being discarded, he realizes that the religion of 
other-worldliness is a stultifying, enervating gospel in 


that it counsels toleration of present evils here on 
earth because of the expectation that acquiescence to 
them will win one a reward in the next world. Such 
doctrine makes the pious believer inert to the evils 
that are around him. Jesus, himself, acting logically 
upon his own presuppositions, did nothing to further 
education, nothing to mitigate the lot of the slave, 
nothing to improve the status of women. To him 
all such improvements were a waste of time. He in- 
tended to remedy them later supernaturally. 

There is another phase of Jesus’ influence which 
men must throw off if they are to be free to deal wisely 
with the present day. Modern men must free them- 
selves from the religious intolerance which Jesus 
taught. There is no intolerance more fierce than that 
of a man who believes that he is doing the will of God, 
and no cruelty which is more devastating in its in- 
tended consequences than that of the meek Jesus 
who, disavowing physical force upon earth, threatened 
his enemies with eternal destruction in a world to 
come. 

The most vocal of our modern dictators threaten- 
ing minorities which they despise have not equaled 
such blasting language as “Ye serpents, ye generation 
of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell?” 
which was the language of Jesus against those who in 
his lifetime rejected his teachings. Elsewhere he says: 
“He that believeth not shall be damned.”” On another 
occasion he states, ““Whosoever shall deny me before 


men him shall I also deny before my Father which is 


in Heaven. Think not that I am come to send peace 
on earth: I come not to send peace, but a sword. For 
I am come to set man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mother.” Jesus has 
been accounted God by millions of faithful followers. 
Is it any wonder then that there has been two thousand 
years of intolerance and brutal persecution of men and 
women for religious beliefs when the Christian God 
shows such viciousness toward those who deny him? 
If God damns his enemies, why should his followers 
love or tolerate theirs? This has been the reasoning of 
many generations of religious people. So intolerance 
has been an integral part of the Christian’s pious be- 
lief and persecution the most despicable of his unholy 
practices. “He that believeth not shall be damned.” 
There stand the words—no wonder the Jew, an un- 
believer of the Christian revelation, has been harried 
by Christians across the centuries. The tree is in- 
tolerance, the fruit is persecution. 

The American who is trying to be a tolerant man 
had best be a religious nonconformist. Less sure of 
the will of God, he is less likely in the name of God to 
become a scourge of his fellowmen. Better indeed to 
turn our eyes from the intolerant gods of the dead 
past and look for inspiration to our own fellow coun- 
tryman, Abraham Lincoln. For Lincoln is unsur- 
passed by any saint or deity in the breadth of his com- 
passion or in the spirit of his fraternalism. It was 
during the progress of a great war that he included 
his enemies in the scope of his love. His words ring 
true: “With malice toward none, with charity for all; 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; 
to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for the widow, and 


his orphan—to do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all 
nations.” 

The trouble with contemporary religion is that it 
is still playacting, with gods, saviors, and devils play- 
ing the leading parts, and with the Garden of Eden, 
the Holy Land, Heaven and Hell, as the setting for all 
of the important scenes. The good earth is forgotten, 
and its two billion inhabitants, when remembered at 
all, are counted but as stooges, the foils of the bitter 
jokes of the stellar performers. 

It is time for religious leaders to drop the curtain 
on this ancient drama with its prescientific ideas and 
childish theology. This old misconception of re- 
ligion must go. 

But true religion will remain, for it is innate in 
the nature of man. The feeling of obligation within 
us which impels us to do more for humanity than cus- 
tom or law requires is the basis of true religion. This 
sense of obligation develops as a feeling of awe for 
those who exert power over us, and as a feeling of ad- 
miration for those who love us or whose ministrations 
are beneficial to us. That mixed feeling of awe and 
admiration which becomes devotion is felt first by a 
child toward his parents, then toward the others who 
are in authority and who minister to him, and finally 
toward society as a whole. It is felt also toward na- 
ture as one learns of her power and beneficence. In 
the past this feeling of devotion, which all persons 
to some extent do feel, has been misdirected toward a 
supernatural God, and thus drained from its natural 
flow toward one’s own fellowman. With the break- 
down of the old theology, men will be free to direct 
their natural feeling of obligation toward those about 
them. Then there will be a fair chance that men 
will be able to work together in cooperation and 
peace. 

Shall we be able to recognize the religious man of 
the modern day if he discards the old theological gar- 
ments by which we have formerly known him? Who 
is the religious man? He is the one who lives inspired 
by a sense of obligation to others, who guides his life 
by knowledge, who is honest with himself and with 
others, who has enough sense of humor to avoid the 
sin of egotism and the folly of gloom, and moral cour- 
age to persevere unto the end with bravery. Religion 
for such a one is not a theory—it is a practice. It is 
not a creed—it is a life. 


A Prayer 


Out of the cavernous dark of the past, through the seething 
of the planets cooling, down the road of ages in nature’s unfolding, 
has come the germ of the truth we are seeking. 

Here in our midst, for the moment ours to mold and fashion 
—grant, oh Fate, that we find it—keep it free from all loathful 
passion. 

That beyond, in the haze of the future, this dawn may be 
brighter than ours—our handling shall have made it, this truth, 
itself, a heaven everlasting. 

(The above prayer was said by D. D. Layton, who is presi- 
dent of the church, during a recent service in All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Tulsa, Okla., when he conducted the service in the 
absence of Rey. A. E. von Stilli who resigned at the end of last 
year. Mr. von Stilli has now accepted a call to the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Oklahoma City.) 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


Religions and a 
Religion 


Creeds in Conflict, by Leslie Belton. 
London. J. M. Dent and Co. 


In this book the editor of the English 
Unitarian paper, The Inquirer, gives a 
lively and well-written description of the 
leading religions of the world and of the 
many cults and sects which are religious in 
their outlook and aim. In all this he is fair- 
minded and rigidly abstains from ill-na- 
tured criticism. A reading of the book 
will give one a good working knowledge of 
the religions now competing for the crown 
of universal acceptance. A valuable section 
is devoted to the missionary efforts of the 
religions of the East in the West, and es- 
pecially in England. Here they come in 
close touch with the western religions, are 
affected by them, and are not without in- 
fluence upon them. In the latter part of 
his book Mr. Belton explores the possi- 
bility of a universal religion. This will not 
come by a putting together of the best 
features of all religions, a synthesis, nor by 
the final triumph of Christianity, Islam, or 
Buddhism, and it will come not in a uni- 
versal acceptance of dogma, but there is 
hope that some sort of union or federation 
might be possible if the basis of union were 
such as the author suggests, not as a creedal 
base, but as a set of principles, a sort of 
underpinning for the church of the future 
which would cure the conflict of creeds. 
Here are Mr. Belton’s tentative bases for 
a universal church: ‘‘(1) The belief in a 
unitary Presence, or Universal Self, in 
whom life has meaning and purpose. 
(2) The sanctity of all life. (8) The su- 
premacy of Love and of the humanly ap- 
prehended values of Truth, Goodness, and 
Beauty. (4) The essential divinity and 
divine destiny of Man.” 

This seems like a program which might 
have almost universal acceptance, except, 
perhaps, for its first item, where some 
would hold back, a part because it is not 
definite enough; a part because, aside from 
the spirit of humanity, it is hard for them 
to see evidence for it. 

E.F. 


The New Haven 
Settlement 


A Puritan Church, by Oscar Edward 
Maurer, D. D., Yale University Press. $2. 

Dr. Maurer, minister of the First 
Church of Christ in New Haven, Conn., 
has done a great service for all those in- 
terested in New England theology and 
church history by publishing the series of 
addresses delivered in preparation for the 
800th anniversary of the settlement of 
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New Haven. In reading the history of 
this parish, one feels the living influences 
of the currents of thought and practice 
in New England Congregationalism which 
determines the history of the New Haven 
colony and the state of Connecticut. 
DHS. 


Light, Romantic, 
and Good Literature 


The Younger Venus, by Naomi Royde 
Smith. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

In the welter of realistic mediocrity 
which is modern fiction, it is a pleasure to 
come upon a novel like this. Having, in 
her previous stories, supped full on horrors, 
Miss Smith has written a tale delicately 
fashioned, which is not only interesting, 


but that much rarer thing, good literature- 
In language plain, though often colorful 
and poetic, she unfolds a plot which, for 
all its mystical implications, is plausible 
and convincing, losing nothing in its un- 
folding. The whole thing has about it an 
artistic simplicity which will appeal to all 
novel-readers who like their fiction flavored 
with imagination and done with good 
taste. A young Englishwoman, who looks 
like Botticelli’s Simonetta, a British art 
critic, disillusioned by an unhappy love 
affair, a small group of friends and rela- 
tions, with backgrounds that shift from 
the British countryside to Geneva, the 
Engadine, Italy, and back again to Eng- 
land, these are the constituent factors in a 
romance brief, exceedingly well told, 
which reaches its climax in that rara avis, 
a happy ending. If you like delightful 
writing, delicate, artistic, yet not too far 
removed from reality, you will find this 
story altogether to your taste. 
Alfred R. Hussey. 


Church News from Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


At the suggestion of the new worship 
committee of the First Church in Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., C. Terry Collens, chairman, a 
‘Family Service” was held on February 5. 
The senior church service was given up, 
and the parish was invited to come to 
church in families. The service was pre- 
pared for jointly by the committees of the 
junior and senior church, and the junior 
church choir combined with the adults. 
At this service a special collection was 
taken for Czechoslovakia which amounted 
to about $145. 

A mother’s committee of the junior 
church has been formed this year to advise 
in the management of the junior church and 
to be on duty each Sunday to oversee the 
preparations made by the children for the 
Sunday morning service, which until now 
has been done by one assistant. This com- 
mittee has fourteen members. 

The new young people’s group has had 
some interesting meetings. At the request 
of the young people, the first meeting was 
devoted to a talk on Unitarianism by Mr. 
Fenn, and the second to a talk on Catholi- 
cism by Father Low of Boston College, both 
followed by discussion. A third suggestion 
was followed out by the meeting in Janu- 
ary which was a debate on “Dictatorship,” 
particularly Nazi dictatorship, and ‘‘De- 
mocracy,”’ between Dr. Rolando Boecklin, 
a participant in Mussolini’s march on Rome 
and at present a teacher at Browne and 
Nichols School, and Alan Clap, head of the 
Lower School at Browne and Nichols. On 
February 12 there was a talk on the 
Hebrew religion. 

A rather unusual feature of the Chestnut 
Hill church is its close connection with 
the Episcopal church, the only other 
Protestant church in Chestnut Hill. For 
a number of years, cards have been sent 


out jointly by the two churches to new- 
comers in the neighborhood, giving the 
hours of services, names of church or- 
ganization, location of the churches, and 
signed personally by both ministers. For 
many years a union service has been held 
on Thanksgiving Day, alternating in the 
two churches. Last year, the Episcopal 
church invited the Unitarian to participate 
in a joint entertainment, the proceeds of 
which were to be divided equally between 
the two churches. This event was such a 
success that it is expected to become 
another annual custom. 

The junior church committees for the 
second half year, which will include the 
period during which Rev. C. M. Wright 
of Hampstead, London, will exchange with 
Mr. Fenn, are as follows: treasurer, Jeanne 
Barstow. Ushers and bell-ringers: Hamil- 
ton Chase, chairman; Minot Chase, Oliver 
Harte, Michael Morss, Joseph Nowell, 
Louis McCarthy, Charles Storrow, Donald 
Davidson, Richard Paine, John Cobb. 
Church committee: Janet McCarthy, 
chairman; Susanne Lacroix, Fanny Little, 
Joan MacDuffie, Kay MacDuffie, Margaret 
Richardson, Diana Roberts, Anne Gris- 
wold, Lydia Weston, Katharine Salt, Ann 
Storrow. The Note Book committee: 
Amelia Rogers, chairman; Phyllis MeCar- 
thy, Sheila Paine, Sylvia Paine, Hope 
Griswold, Emily Weston, Joan Olmsted. 
The members of the mothers’ committee 
who are serving the second half year are 
as follows: Mrs. Philip Chase, Mrs. Everett 
Morss, Mrs. George Olmsted, Mrs. Louis 
McCarthy, Mrs. Wyman Richardson, 
Mrs. Charles Weston; Mrs. Dan H. Fenn. 
Thomas Lauman, Jr., is a member of the 
junior church who has been chosen to be a 
special helper to Mr. Wright during his 
stay in Chestnut Hill. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


The Silent Salesman 


Practically every church has to print 
letterheads. Few churches have thought 
of their letterheads as “‘silent salesmen,’ 
but such they are. In the course of a year 
the letterhead of a church goes into many 
hands other than the hands of the parish- 
ioners. A simple statement on the letter- 
head stating the purpose of the church 
that it represents may, and has caught 
the eye of possible “‘Prospects.’’ While no 
direct return may be realized by the parish 
sending out the letter the fact remains 
that once an individual has read your state- 
ment of purpose the seed may be sown from 
which a future Unitarian may sprout. 

In our own case we have two statements 
at the present time. One at the head and 
one at the foot of the letterhead. One isa 
brief general statement of Unitarian prin- 
ciples. The other “Our Aim.” 

It is of some educational value for 
parishioners as well. It helps remind 
them at more or less regular intervals of the 
thing, the purpose for which they exist, and 
it can serve as a talking point with friends 
and neighbors who may be interested in a 
liberal interpretation of religion. 

One can never tell when a statement 
read on a letterhead may help to create 
another Unitarian. If there were more 
churches that made a practice of using this 
method of promoting Unitarianism there 
would be fewer instances where possible 
prospects would be missed. In the course 
of a year in the ordinary correspondence of 
the average church their letterheads go 
out over a wide territory and are seen by 
many individuals. Why lose any oppor- 
tunity to share our heritage with the great- 
est possible number of men and women? 


A Membership Card 


Lodges, clubs, and many other dues- 
paying and volunteer organizations pro- 
vide their members with a regular mem- 
bership card. One of our own members, 
Dr. Pollock, suggested that there was no 
reason why churches should not do likewise 
and offered to pay for the printing of such a 
ecard. We, therefore, set about designing a 
membership card. On one side there was 
provided room for the member’s name and 
the signatures of the president and secre- 
tary of the society, with a simple state- 
ment indicating that they were bona fide 
members of the First Unitarian Society. 
On the reverse side we printed a summary 
statement of the significance of belonging 
to a Unitarian fellowship. 


The Nonresident Member 


Unitarian churches, more than others, 
have to extend their territory outside what 
would be the natural and normal confines 
of a parish. That is to say, practically 


every Unitarian church, particularly out- 
side New England, will have on its mem- 
bership list families that live at such a 
distance that it is not easy for them to get 
into church every Sunday unless they are 
very zealous. Many of these parishioners, 
in fact, are elderly people. They will be 
far more likely to maintain their interest 
if the nearest Unitarian church keeps in 
touch with them. 

In Albany, when we started to print our 
services—we printed our service of worship 
each month—we mailed out a copy of the 
service of worship, together with a ser- 


mon tract, to these nonresident members. 
We sent with it a letter too, suggesting 
that the recipient might feel that he was 
more a part of the fellowship if at 10.45 
Sunday morning he, or she, followed the 
service and read the sermon. We also sug- 
gested that in sending out this material 
they would see in it an attempt to keep 
them in contact with the fellowship. 

I think that adopting this means of 
reaching the nonresident members has 
helped to sustain their interest in the 
church and bring certain members back. 
It is, of course, of particular value when one 
is snowbound or when winter roads are 
difficult to negotiate. 


Kenneth Walker. 


A November Valentine and the 


Church School’s Aunt 


A mysterious messenger called at the 
parsonage of the First Parish in Lexington, 
Mass., the evening before Thanksgiving 
and left an envelope addressed to the 
minister, in which were five ten-dollar bills 
and a note which read, “For The Room.” 

The Room began to come into being 
last August. A church school carnival 
in June provided the initial funds which 
purchased materials. Under the direction 
of H. W. Thomas and Rev. Paul Harmon 
Chapman, the fathers of the scouts and 
sub-scouts, and the gentlemen members of 
the Couples Club began the work of con- 
struction. First they removed the rubbish 
and what-not accumulated for ninety years 
and then started right in to lay the floor 
and put up the partitions. The men have 
contributed practically all the work of 
building the room, which is now com- 
pleted. It is in reality a small hall, fifty- 
one feet long by fifteen feet wide. The 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and the Cub 
Scouts have been holding their meetings 
regularly, even during the period of con- 
struction. Two boys’ classes of the church 
school on Sunday will share the room, and 
young people’s meetings are being held 
there as well as committee meetings. 

More than once, the Alliance has proved 
to be the “Aunt of the church school.’’ Now 
as a Christmas present, she has generously 
loaned $200 to the committee in charge of 
building the room. 

On Monday evening, February 13, the 
Boy Scouts and Cub Scouts, their parents 
and friends, sat down to a delicious roast 
beef dinner. Girls from the Girl Scout 
Troop which meets in the new room acted 
as waitresses. About 140 people, repre- 
senting the Catholic churches of the town 
as well as the various Protestant churches, 
enjoyed dining together and then adjourned 
to the new room which was dedicated as 
“Staples Hall.”” The hall was named for 
Rev. Carlton A. Staples, who was minister 
of the church from 1881 to 1904. During 
his pastorate he was the leading citizen of 


the town, taking an active part in all com- 
munity work. It was he who conceived 
the plan for saving the historical buildings 
and of strengthening and enlarging the 
work of the Lexington Historical Society, 
but his chief interest and perhaps his 
greatest contribution was in his work with 
the children and young people. Greetings 
were brought from his granddaughter, 
Miss Priscilla Staples. 

Dana Norris, Scout commissioner for 
Lexington, presided and introduced the 
minister of the church, Rev. Paul Harmon 
Chapman, who asked the men who had 
worked on the room to stand. They were 
greeted with enthusiastic applause. Wil- 
liam Roger Greeley told of the character 
and work of Mr. Staples and a Scout anda 
Cub Scout unveiled the tablet which bears 
his name. This tablet was designed by 
Edwin Worthen, Jr., Scout Master of 
Troop 22, which meets in the church, was 
made and given by Donald Nickerson and 
carved by Carl Hauck, all of whom are 
members of the First Parish Church. 

Stanley Merrill, the Scout Executive for 
Sachem Council, showed pictures of scout 
activities taken last summer. Rev. Dana 
McL. Greeley, a former member of the 
scout troop, gave a stirring and inspiring 
address on “The Value of Scouting.” 
Kelsey G. Reed, who was one of the first 
Scout Masters in Lexington and had 
charge of the troop when Rey. Dana Gree- 
ley and others present were members of the 
troop, related some of the interesting events 
in scouting in Lexington. Thomas Berry 
was introduced as the Cub Master of the 
newly formed Cub Pack 76 and Mr. 
Chapman presented to the Pack an Amer- 
ican flag and the Pack flag on behalf of the 
committee. 

The gathering regretted that H. W. 
Thomas, who was recuperating in the hos- 
pital, was unable to be present. A resolu- 
tion of appreciation for his many services 
was passed and Mr. Chapman was in- 
structed to carry him these greetings. 
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Young People’s Work Is Increasing 
Intensively and Extensively 


Publication of program materials for 
liberal youth in our Unitarian churches and 
in college groups under denominational 
auspices will this year be given greatly in- 
creased attention with the reorganization 
of national committees for this purpose by 
the Young People’s Religious Union in 
cooperation with the Youth Commission. 
Study units, outlines for discussion meet- 
ings and bulletins for leaders in the fields of 
social action, program building, worship 
and administration are already being is- 
sued or are in the process of preparation. 
A major contribution to young people’s 
work both within the Unitarian fellowship 
and beyond its borders can be made by the 
publication of a new series of program units 
for the various age groups of young people. 

The Social Action Digest, now in its third 
issue, is the first new publication for officers 
and leaders of young people’s groups. 
Prepared by the Social Action Committee 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, of 
which Mrs. Katharine A. Bacon is chair- 
man, this monthly bulletin offers sugges- 
tions for study and practical action by 
youth within the local church and com- 
munity, in the state and in the world. It 
indicates problems of particular tension 
and concern for liberals. Book lists, film 
and radio programs and interdenomina- 
tional projects for student refugee relief, 
housing legislation, food surplus distribu- 
tion to Spain and China, etc., are repre- 
sentative of the suggestions offered. This 
bulletin is sent free of charge to officers and 
ministers in every church. 

A Program Bulletin for Unitarian Youth 
Groups, issued February 10, is the first pub- 
lication of the newly formed Committee on 
Program Materials of the Young People’s 
Religion Union, of which Donald Patten 
of Sterling, Mass., is the chairman. 
Divided into sections for high school age 
groups and college and older young people, 
the booklet presents carefully selected and 
annotated books, pamphlets and study 
units from a wide variety of sources and is 
intended to assist leaders, ministers and 
others in developing well-balanced pro- 
grams for their local groups. Sources of 
materials on radio, motion picture and 
phonograph programs are included. 


Unitarian Youth Series 


Within the next three months the first 
unit in a series, to be known as “The Uni- 
tarian Youth Series” discussion units for 
high school groups, will appear, its subject 
being a liberal religious faith for young 
people. Rev. William B. Rice of Dover, 
Mass., is the author. This and later units, 
available at a very moderate price, are pre- 
pared on the basis of subject preferences 
indicated by young people in a recently 
completed survey. An Interest-Finder, a 
questionnaire of many subjects for pro- 
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grams, was used with a sampling of Uni- 
tarian young people in New England. 

The enlarged Work Book Committee, 
with Miss Barbara Murray as chairman, 
which, like all of the national committees, 
includes active members from all sections 
of the country, is at work on new ma- 
terials. A guide for worship programs in 
the local young people’s groups is the first 
unit to be completed and released this 
spring. This committee will supervise 
the preparation of administrative units on 
finance, installation services, dramatics, 
etc. 

Dr. James Bissett Pratt of Williams 
College and Rev. John Brogden of Urbana, 
Ill., are preparing manuscripts for a series 
of study units for college student groups 
and other older youth organizations in our 
fellowship, including the young married 
people. The first of these will be released 
in May, 1939. This latter series is being 
prepared under the direction of the Publi- 
cations Committee of the Unitarian Youth 
Commission of which Dr. Owen W. Eames 
of Springfield is the chairman. Miss 
Elizabeth Hapgood of Wellesley College is 
the student representative from this 
committee to the Program Materials Com- 
mittee of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

Free to Ministers 


As significant as any single advance in 
publications planning of the young people’s 
work is the decision made to issue the 
Y. P. R. U. News on a free basis to all 
ministers and to two officers of every 
youth group in the denomination, irre- 
spective of affiliation or not with the na- 
tional organization. It was strongly felt 
that a single organ for regularly sending 
news of all youth activities to every leader 
responsible for his local program was of 
primary importance. The News will 
henceforth carry, under the very able 
editorship of Forest K. Davis of Cambridge, 
Mass., and his staff, a full account of past 
and future activities throughout the coun- 
try, for groups of all ages. It willserve asa 
clearing house for news of conferences, 
publications, new organizations and all 
major events in the field of youth. 

Personal conferences with leaders of 
young people’s work in our churches and 
with our college groups form an invaluable 
part of the total Unitarian Youth pro- 
gram. Visits to churches and campuses to 
meet young people, to discuss problems, to 
organize new groups, to address rallies 
and college assemblies, are even more 
essential than long-range work from na- 
tional headquarters in the opinion of the 
officers both of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union and the Youth Commission. 

During February and March two mem- 
bers of the national staff, Miss Helen 
Barnard, field secretary of the Young 


People’s Religious Union, and Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, director of the Youth Com- 
mission, will travel each on a different 
itinerary throughout the central and mid- 
dle western states. Both workers have 
spent several weeks already this year in 
trips to Canada, the southern Atlantic and 
New England states. 

Mr. Fritchman’s trip from February 5 
to March 14 includes Unitarian confer- 
ences of young people in New York City; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; and Yellow 
Springs, O. He will meet student groups 
at Bryn Mawr College, Meadville School, 
Ohio State University, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Shurtleff College, University of 
Illinois, University of Chicago, Antioch 
College, and Marietta College. His 
preaching appointments include the First 
Church Unitarian, Chicago; the Unitarian 
church, Urbana, IIl.; the Unitarian church 
in Plainfield, N. J.; and the Hillel Founda- 
tion in Columbus, O. 

Miss Barnard will meet with many chap- 
ters of the Young People’s Religious Union 
throughout the South and West. Her 
itinerary includes Cleveland, Chicago, 
Des Moines, Omaha, Lincoln, Kansas City, 
Topeka, Memphis, St. Louis, Louisville, 
Jamestown, and Syracuse. Several other 
visits in addition to these mentioned are a 
part of her planned schedule. 


Financial Support Needed 


With a greatly increased program of ac- 
tivity for youth, the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union this month is emphasizing 
the necessity of continued and increased 
financial support from individuals, 
churches and group affiliations. Contrib- 
uting memberships of one dollar or more 
from individuals include a subscription to 
The Y. P. R. U. News. Young People’s 
Sunday collections February 5 and con- 
tributions directly from local churches and 
interested alumni, as well as dues from 
local chapters of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, form the chief source of sup- 
port for the varied program of the Young 
People’s Religious Union enterprises this 
year. Contributing memberships and 
affiliation dues should be sent to William 
B. Belcher, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., treasurer of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

Three hundred and twenty-one groups of 
Unitarian young people in January, 1939, 
reported to the young people’s headquar- 
ters in Boston as being active and carrying 
on programs either in churches or as 
college-center or Unity Clubs on university 
campuses in this country. A census of 
youth groups reveals that of the 321 
groups 192 were for young people between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-two years, 
with 148 of the latter units consisting of 
members fourteen to eighteen years of 
age. 

Far more groups of young people be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty-five 
are active in our churches than had been 
supposed. One hundred and twenty-nine 


such groups reported activities this year. 
Of this number, sixty-six were definitely 
to be classified as college-center groups, 
while twenty-five were composed pre- 
dominantly of young married people. The 
increase in this second category has been 
extremely large this year. Groups of 
young married people formerly social in 
their activities have shifted to more serious 
meetings for discussion of religious, eco- 
nomic, political and cultural themes. 


Our Activities Are Increasing 


Increased organizational activity of 
Unitarian students at colleges and univer- 
sities was revealed dramatically in reports 
received during the census of the past 
weeks. With the cooperation of the 
Youth Commission, both through personal 
visits of the executive director and other 
Unitarian ministers, and through appro- 
priations to local ministers devoting their 
time to this important work, eight new 
groups have started regular programs this 
year. They are: Bates College, Lewiston, 
Me.; Ohio State University, Columbus, O.; 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.; Am- 
herst College (reorganized), Amherst, 
Mass.; Wheaton College, Norton, Mass.; 
Nasson College, Springvale, Me.; Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn.; and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota at Minneapolis. 

Newly organized or reorganized young 
people’s groups have been reported this 
year at: Ann Arbor, Mich.; Beverly, Mass.; 
First Church, Boston, Mass.; Braintree, 
Mass.; Chestnut Hill, Mass.; People’s 
Church of Chicago, Ill.; Cohasset, Mass.; 
Concord, N. H.;. Dallas, Tex.; Danvers, 
Mass.; Deerfield, Mass.; Duluth, Minn.; 
Evanston, Ill.; Hamilton, Ont.; Leicester, 
Mass.; Melrose, Mass.; Middleboro, Mass.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Montreal, P. Q.; 
Portsmouth, N. H.; Roslindale, Mass.; 
Woburn, Mass.; Wollaston, Mass.; and 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Older young people’s groups have been 
formed in: Buffalo, N. Y.; Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Newton Center, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Germantown, Pa.; Preble Chapel, Port- 
land, Me.; Washington, D. C.; and West- 
ford, Mass. 

The cities reporting new young married 
groups were: Baltimore, Md.; Berkeley, 
Calif.; Beverly, Mass.; Concord, N. H.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Duluth, Minn., and Pitts- 
field, Mass. . 

One fact the census revealed was that the 
nominal affiliation of these groups with the 
national Unitarian youth organization, 
the Young People’s Religious Union, was 
relatively high, out of 321 groups all but 
ninety-five having some connection with 
the national body. LEighty-four of the 
ninety-five were youth groups with mem- 
bers between eighteen and thirty-five years 
of age. The number of groups actually 
contributing to the budget and program of 
the national organization was extremely 
low. 

The success of young people’s work in 
the local church, in a college community or 


in the entire denomination rests upon a 
broad base of trained leadership. With this 
belief behind its planning, the Unitarian 
Youth Commission and the Young People’s 
Religious Union have this year inaugurated 
a carefully considered program for youth 
leaders. A seminar for older group leaders 
started in November, 1938, at Tuckerman 
House, Boston, under the supervision of 
members of the office personnel at young 
people’s headquarters. 

November 8, Dean Warren T. Powell of 
Boston University opened the seminar for 
Unitarian youth workers. Since that date, 
on alternate Tuesday evenings, three hour 
sessions have been held under the guid- 
ance of Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, exec- 
utive director of the Youth Commission. 
During the first term speakers included 
Professor James Luther Adams of Mead- 
ville School, Chicago; Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot, Dean Warren Stearns of Tufts 
Medical School and Rev. Donald G. Lo- 
throp of Community Church, Boston. 
Second term leaders, beginning January 29: 
Professor Paul Tillich of Frankfurt and 
Union Theological Seminary; Rev. Wilmer 
J. Kitchen, director of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement in New England; Dr. Ev- 
erett M. Baker, Rev. Walton E. Cole of 
Toledo, and Dean Willard L. Sperry of 
Harvard Divinity School. 

This class in training for youth leadership 
is the beginning of a larger program of 
guidance for those who are in charge of 
local or regional groups of Unitarian young 
people. Requests for similar training 
classes have been received from different 
parts of the country. Summer institutes 
and conferences will include this type of 
work during the coming year. 


Madison Goes on 


the Air 


Madison, Wis.—A radio program, en- 
titled ‘Land of Our Fathers,’’ is broad- 
cast every Thursday, 7 p. m., over Station 
WIBA, Madison, Wis., the chairman of the 
program being Rev. W. Rupert Holioway, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church. 
Its purpose is to remind Americans of the 
humanitarian significance of their national 
heritage. The program features a play, an 
interview, and music, each bringing to 
mind a chapter in the history of American 
immigration. The three programs to date 
have featured the coming of Carl Schurz 
and the forty-niners, the Norwegians of the 
eighteen-thirties, and the Pilgrim flight 
from persecution. The fourth and suc- 
cessive programs will deal with Irish, 
Negro, Jewish immigrations, etc., and 
phases of the struggle for democracy. 
Each evening Mr. Holloway interviews 
an authority on the particular period that 
is dealt with. The broadcast is said to be a 
unique educational experiment, since it 
ties up a past phase of American history 
with current problems. 


Mr. Holloway is also broadcasting a 
weekly address Sundays, two o’clock, over 
the same station, under the auspices of his 
church. 


THE FAMILY 
CIRCLE 


We Intend To! 


To the Editor: 

In these days when Unitarians as in- 
dividuals and as a group are so concerned 
over the freedom of our secular press, it 
seems to me that we ought to encourage the 
editor of our own church journal to publish 
facts and opinions on controversial mat- 
ters, which to many readers of The Register 
are of great interest. 

One hates to contemplate the future 
of The Register, both as to content and as 
to circulation, if through fear of cancella- 
tion of subscriptions its editor were muz- 
zled to the point of expressing only those 
opinions on which he might be sure of 
unanimous support. 


Alfred F. Whitman, Chairman. 
Department of Social Relations, 
American Unitarian Association. 


Boston, Mass. 


Wanted: Information 
Regarding “Laus Deo” 


To the Editor: 

Possibly you or some of your readers 
will be able to furnish me with information 
concerning ‘“‘Laus Deo” and its author, 
Lyman H. Bayard. The poem itself is in 
English, consists of eight lines, and is a 
paraphrase of the 150th psalm. These are 
some of the expressions: ‘‘Praise him with 
the microscope and telescope; praise him in 
hospitals and peace conferences; praise him 
in the laboratory and observatory.” I 
should like to know in what publication 
this modern psalm first appeared in print, 
and I should also like to be able to identify 
the author. I enclose a copy of the poem 
in full for your greater convenience. 


Robert F. Leavens. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


(The poem begins: 

Praise ye the Lord. Praise God in his 
universe; praise him in the firmament of 
his power. 

Praise him for his mighty acts; praise him 
according to his excellent greatness. 

Praise him with the sound of the steam- 
engine; praise him with the motor and 
dynamo... 


It is reprinted in World Fellowship of 
Faiths, edited by Charles Frederick Weller.— 
Ed.) 
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A Letter to the President 


By the time this letter is printed its subject 
matter may have become historical and not 
within the power of any of us to change. 
But at that the printing of the letter is justified 
as a record of the liberal conscience in the 
face of a tragic issue. In printing the letter 
a first paragraph of a more personal tenor 
has been omitted. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
February 2, 1939 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. President ... . 


I have admired deeply your courage, 
your idealism, the wise and progressive 
leadership you have given us through the 
difficult years of this decade. You will go 
down in history as one of our great Presi- 
dents. 

I am writing to you in regard to some- 
thing which has been on my conscience for 
along time. For the past two years I have 
looked on with amazement and admiration 
as the people of Spain, with a heroism 
rarely paralleled in human history, have 
fought to save their land, their people, 
their ideals, against the menace of fascist 
aggression. In all that time I have gone 
to sleep scarcely one night without think- 
ing of the horror of that invasion. I have 
done what I could locally to educate the 
mind and the feelings of the American peo- 
ple to the crucial nature of that struggle. 
I have seen American sentiment swing 
‘slowly, but at length overwhelmingly, to 
the cause of the Loyalists. 

The thing that has given my conscience 
no rest is the part which America has 
played in this fascist attack upon a sister- 
democracy in Spain. Our embargo on 
munitions to Spain has meant that we have 
helped arm an unprovoked fascist aggres- 
sion against the people of Spain, that the 
one country from which democratic Spain 
could have expected most sympathy has 
refused to extend the help which it was our 
unquestionable right to extend. This 
has weighed heavily on my conscience. 
This has caused me at length to do what 
is for me the unprecedented thing of 
writing to the President of the United 
States. For as long as this embargo stands, 
I am responsible, however remotely, as a 
citizen of the United States, for every loss 
sustained by the people of Spain because of 
their lack of arms with which to defend 
themselves. 

As the President of the United States, as 
one who first urged this embargo and has 
since condoned it, you have a responsi- 
bility—a responsibility from which history 
will not absolve you—to the conscience of 
the millions of Americans who feel as I do. 
We have supported wholeheartedly your 
fight for democracy at home. We have 
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Jacob Trapp 


thrilled to your courageous action against 
those in our own midst who would tear 
down democracy’s defenses. Your pro- 
phetic words in regard to the menace of 
dictatorships have found an answering echo 
in our hearts. Nevertheless we are be- 
wildered, we are dismayed, that you have 
pursued a course in regard to Spain which 
seems to us to undo with your actions, in 
the field of foreign policy, what you have 
professed with your words. We are won- 
dering how you can still regard as a civil 
war a conflict which has for so long a time 
stood patently before the world as a war of 
fascist aggression, and which the fascist 
dictators in Europe have brazenly ac- 
knowledged as such. If you now see this 
war as we do, we are wondering how it is 
with your conscience. 

America should go down in sackcloth 
and ashes, we feel, for this desertion and be- 
trayal of a sister-democracy in her hour of 
dire and desperate need. But we are not 
asking this. We are asking merely that an 
eleventh-hour rectification be made. Our 


own conscience and our own honor are 
involved. To extend a hand now will do 
something toward removing the blot from 
the record of these last few years—years of 
which we are otherwise justly proud. And 
it may still save the day for the people of 
Spain. 

A friend of mine, a son of one of the 
mothers in my church, gave his life for the 
cause of Loyalist Spain. He wrote from 
Spain that he was on the battle-front of de- 
mocracy. ‘“‘If fascism sweeps the world,” 
he wrote, ‘‘all that I have cared for in life 
will have been swept away with it. And 
unless something is done to stop it, fascism 
will keep spreading.” 

I should hate to think that his sacrifice 
should be minimized—for it can never be 
fruitless—by the refusal of his country to 
exercise its right, nay its duty, to sell arms 
to the one country in Europe which is 
standing heroically over against that 
mounting wave of fascist aggression. 

I appeal to you, and the millions who feel 
as I do are appealing to you day and night, 
to do the little that can still be done for 
America’s conscience in regard to Spain. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jacob Trapp. 


Hurricane-Hit Church Restored 


The repair and reconstruction of the 
Unitarian church (First Parish) in Sterling, 
Mass., has been completed. This historic 
church was seriously damaged in the hurri- 
cane of last fall and repair work has been 
in progress since early in November. 

The major item of interest in this report 
is that almost the entire cost of this work 
has been met through individual sub- 
scription and group donations. The task 
of raising such a sum as $3,000 was quite an 
accomplishment in a parish of limited re- 
sources situated in a town of but twelve 
hundred population, and the complete 
success of the venture can be laid to 
several factors. 

The first of these is the rapidity with 
which the campaign was begun and car- 
ried to completion. 

Such a plan could not have been exe- 
cuted without the wholehearted and close 
cooperation of all the members of the 
parish and the town. The number of 
small individual contributions was great, 
and the parish membership responded 
nearly one hundred percent. The gen- 
erous contributions from the non-Unitarian 
townsfolk revealed the esteem which they 
held for the work of the parish in this town. 

The work of the individuals on the teams 
for the campaign gave a fine means of 
carrying the spirit of the parish into direct 
action, not only in the town but among 
members and friends elsewhere. Many 
small donations were received from former 
parish members, and several large dona- 
tions from interested former townsmen. 

The parish appreciates in particular the 


work of the many societies which answered 
its call. The local Y. P. R. U. and Alli- 
ance not only donated from their own 
funds, but they took active part in the 
money raising activities. Such organiza- 
tions as the Parent-Teachers and the 
Town Men’s Club helped with donations. 
Particular thanks, however, are due to the 
A. U. A. and our sister churches through- 
out America for their generous help. 

In 1942 the two hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of this parish will be cele- 
brated. At that time it will be well for us 
to emphasize several important facts: 

(1) This church, insofar as we have re- 
built it, is the church of all the people. It 
was rebuilt with funds given by people of 
all sects and races. It was restored by the 
small contributions of sacrificing people as 
well as the generous gifts of the wealthy. 
Its doors are open to all and its ministra- 
tions available to all. It is now, as it was 
historically, a people’s church. 

(2) This parish can never forget its 
debt to its fellow churches. It can and 
must forward the interests of liberal re- 
ligion everywhere by cooperation with 
A. U. A. and liberal churches in all places. 

(3) This drive has proven our strength. 
We must preserve and increase that 
strength so that our church may assume 
a greater influence in the community 
through teaching and service. Our ideal 
should be that greatness which we find in 
its past. Our strength will lie in inter- 
preting that greatness and influence in a 
modern manner, in the way in which we 
meet modern problems, 


——a 


Dr. Augustus P. Reccord 
Becomes Pastor Emeritus 


On Monday evening, February 6, the 
members of' the Church of Our Father, 
Detroit, Mich., met in a largely attended 
meeting and adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 
ij, Whereas, Dr. Augustus P. Reccord has 
presented his resignation as minister of the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian-Univer- 
salist), to be effective on June 30, 1939, and 

Whereas, Dr. Reccord has effectively 
achieved the merger of the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches into a united liberal 
church, the Church of Our Father, and 

Whereas, Dr. Reccord will have com- 
pleted twenty years of outstanding ser- 
vice as a leading minister in Detroit, six 
years of which will have been spent as 
pastor of the merged church, and 

Whereas, during his pastorate Dr. Rec- 
cord has endeared himself to the members 
of the Church of Our Father and has been 
an inspiration and comfort in sorrow or 
happiness, in prosperity or depression, 
throughout the years, and . 

Whereas, Dr. Reccord has advanced the 
liberal cause of religion by his leadership, 
his scholarly and inspiring messages, his 
unfailing optimism, his personal charm and 
sympathetic interest in each member and 
attendant, and by his unflagging zeal in the 
interest of all functions of the church, and 

Whereas, the presence of Dr. and Mrs. 
Reccord in our midst has been a great 
community gain and a source of great 
happiness for the members of the parish, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by members 
of the Church of Our Father, in special 
session assembled: 

That we hereby accept the resignation 
of Dr. Augustus P. Reccord as our minister 
in conformity with his expressed wishes, 
but reluctantly and with regret; 

That the entire parish unanimously ex- 
tends heartfelt best wishes for the welfare 
and happiness of Dr. and Mrs. Reccord; 

That all members express their deep 
appreciation for Dr. Reccord’s outstanding 
services, for his stimulating influence and 
work among us, and as a mark of this 
appreciation do hereby appoint him Pastor 
Emeritus, and as such do welcome him 
among our corporation, forever present 
in person or in spirit. 


“Liberal Club” at 
Norton, Mass. 


A “Liberal Club” has been formed in 
connection with the Unitarian church in 
Norton. It is composed of college students 
from Wheaton College, and meets each 
Sunday afternoon. After tea and a social 
‘time a speaker talks to the group for a half 
hour, and the final half or three quarters 
of an hour is spent in open discussion. The 
group is steadily growing, and last Sunday 
there were twenty students present. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS,—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noen. March 6, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. March 7 through March 9, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., The Community 
Church of New York City. Wednesday vesper at 
5.15 p. m. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.80 and 11 a. m. 


ack Suburban 


Has every member of 


your church a copy of 


THE PATTERN 


on the 


MOUNTAIN 


THE UNITARIAN LENTEN MANUAL 


for 1939 


by 
EDWIN BURDETTE BACKUS 


MINISTER OF ALL SOULS UNITARIAN CHURCH 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Order your copies now 


10 cents per copy 


BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


® 
Irresponsibilities 


Have You Boycotted Japan? 


Boycotting Japan is not only a potent 
means of aiding China, but it is recom- 
mended as a health and life insurance 
measure—especially for that section of 
the population which shaves. The New 
York City Health Department reports that 
Japanese shaving brushes now on sale in 
America are infected with deadly anthrax 
germs. Twelve brushes, so infected, have 
already been discovered, all of them part 
of a lot imported over a year ago and 
labeled “Japan No. 3382.’”’ They also bear 
a legend asserting that they are sterilized. 
Meanwhile from ten to twenty thousand of 
these brushes are, so to speak, roaming 
around loose and one death from anthrax 
attributable to one of them has already 
been reported from North Dakota. 

Moral: boycott Japan, or, if you are a 
nonresistant and object to that, grow 
whiskers. 


The Soft Answer 


The Leeds police force can appreciate a 
fine point. The General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, 
which has been meeting in Leeds this 
week, has every reason to be grateful to 
them. One of their most distinguished 
delegates made a fatal mistake. He left his 
car in Basinghall Street, and when he re- 
turned the arm of the law was parked 
alongside. For a few moments the shadow 
of a summons hovered in the air. How- 
ever, he told a simple and true story. 

“You see,’ he said ingenuously, “the 
trouble is that I’ve only just come over 
from Ireland where laws and regulations 
are made to be broken. Now here, of 
course’’—in his gesture there was a hint at 
once of despair and admiration. 

The policeman’s heart was touched and 
the delegate was excused.—Relayed by 
M. H. B. from an English source. 


To Be is to Be Perceived said the late 
Bishop Berkeley 


The food and drug administration re- 
cently made eight seizures of a tomato paste 
and prosecuted its manufacturers “‘because 
of the presence of worm fragments.’’ The 
company’s lawyer argued that the action 
was unwarranted because the worm frag- 
ments were not “perceptible.’’ The judge, 
however, did not agree with the argument 
and so Berkleian idealism in business has 
been given a set-back. 


This Is Surely the Last Straw! 


The editorial back was pretty bent al- 
ready when this straw alighted on it: and 
we promptly straightened our back and 
knocked it off. A news agency sought to 
poll us on our attitude—not, we imagine, 
as a person but as a “religious editor’— 
on nudism. It seems that Congressman 
Dies will investigate that next. As a re~ 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association {s supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and Individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


— 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D: 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


The Unitarian 
nitarian Laymen’s League 
“The work of the League Chapters shall in general be 
the promotion of the spirit of liberal religion and the 
practical application of its principles, the enlargement of 
the influence and strength of the church, and cooperation 
with laymen of other fellowships and with communal 
agencies fer the general welfare’? — extract from Rules 
and Regulations for the Establishment and Administra- 
tion of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Membership dues $1.00 a year 
25 BEACON STREET - - - BOSTON, MASS, 


THE UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Needs your contributions to maintain 
the current pensions for our older min- 
-isters. Ifyou have not yet made your 
annual gift will you not send it prompt- 
ly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


‘botel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


ligious editor we take no position one way 
or the other. As to our correspondent we 
suggest he ask Dr. Gallup. As to Con- 
gressman Dies we suggest that midwinter is 
no time to investigate nudism. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1186 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles, 

Madison, Wis., “Land of Our Fathers,” Rev. W. 
Rupert Holloway, chairman of program, Thursday, 
7p. m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, Tuesday 
1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, Sunday, 
11.30 a. m., E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocyeles. 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
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